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Security Aim 


Of Workers 
---Bengough 


Comfortable Living Possible | 
For Everyone in Canada 
Says T. & L. Head | 


Labor Day, 1946, finds Cana- 
dian workers in a somewhat un- 
settled state. In fact this condi- 
tion is general the world over. 
Conditions internationally and 
locally are in a state of flux with 
issues beclouded and uncertain. 
Some subscribe to the theory that 
the present unsettlement is a 
natural follow up after a period 
of war. However, when one gets 
down to the basic reason, we find 
it is still the fear of insecurity. | 

The old worries of getting a job 
or how long will it last; how are 
we going to get along if we be- 
come ill and have to meet a flock 
of doctors’ bills, to say nothing 
about what are we going to do 
when we get old, are still real. We 
cannot fool ourselves. These are 
the worries of most people and 
little has been done so far to rid 
the people of Canada from their 
real fears that automatically 
bring an unsettled state of mind. 

Want Social Security 

Some ask, what is it that the 


(Continued on page 7) 


Last week the Drumheller ‘‘Mail’’ 
had a piece about the retirement 
from business of Mr. W. R. Ful- 


ton, a pioneer merchant of the 


Valley. Telling of Mr. Fulton’s 
first store at Rosedale, the paper 
related how the lumber for the 
building was rafted down the river 


as far as the railway ran then. 
And what a pleasant recollection 
the reference to that little .inci- 
dent aroused in my own mind! I 
was spending part of a year at 
Rosedale, working as a sort, of 
timekeeper and_ glorified errand 
boy at the mine, when Will Ful- 
ton came. My father, who had 
gone there to open up the prop- 
erty, and who disputed with Mr. 
Jesse Gouge the claim to have 
shipped the first car of coal, sug- 
gested the rafting operation. 
There was no road at all along the 
Red Deer river then. It was dif- 
ficult enough to make it with a 
#addle horse. The road around 
on top was a praisie trail with un- 
graded hills so steep as to permit 
the hauling of onlg #. very small 
load. it was a reat problem to 
know how to get the lumber for 
Will Fulton’s new store down from 
Drumheller. In many » Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick dum- 
ber port the larger vessels drew 
too much water to get up to. the 
wharves. So the lumber was made 
inté huge rafts and towed out to 
where the ship was anchored in 


the harbor. ‘Why not do that 
(Continued on page 2) 
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PERCY R. BENGOUGH, 
President, The Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada. 


DANGLE CARROT IN 
FRONT OF WORKERS 


OTTAWA (CPA)—“If the boss 
wins in Stelco, it means that they 
have the entering wedge to wreck 
the whole labor movement in this 
dominion,” Harry Archibald, 
young C.C.F. M.P. and _ trade 
unionist from Skeena, told the 
House of Commons as he bitterly 
protested the report of the Indus- 
trial Relations Committee for not 
coming to grips -wich the steel 
“crisis.” 

‘“‘When negotiations had ceased 
all across the board, pending the 
adoption of some formula by that 
committee, all the committee did 
in five weeks was to dangle a car- 
rot in front of the workers’ noses. 
Now they have not even the car- 
rot to sniff,” the member com- 
plained. 

Mr. Archibald said that the sit- 
uation in Canada now is compar- 
able to that of Great Britain in 
1926, when the general strike 
paralyzed the economy. When a 
general strike breaks, the mem- 
ber declared, unions become “a 
political force,’’ because labor is 
forced to recognize that it is up 
against a state force which says, 
“You are a cost factor in produc- 
tion, and nothing more.” 


struggle in Canada. 


difficult. 


our recent highly sucéessful 
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Later Day Message 


FROM M. J. COLDWELL, C.C.F. NATIONAL LEADER 


ABOR DAY marks the struggle and aspirations of 
the workers for a social order which will ensure 
both security and freedom. 
has emphasized the nature and intensity of the 

In most of Europe, socialist move- 
ments have been strongly endorsed by the mass of the 
people and, save for America in the western world, capi- 
talism is a spent and discredited force. 
financial and industrial interests are making every effort 
to maintain their power and position. : 

More than ever, the C.C.F. will find itself linked with 
labor in the common fight for a new social order. Already 
we witness capitalist attempts to break and undermine 
the strength of the trade unions. And we have learned, 
through recent history in Burope, that such actions can 
threaten the freedom and security of all people. 

The present ‘phase of Canadian history may prove 
We in the C.C.F. must therefore increase our 
‘efforts to introduce true demécracy to Canada. 


convinced that this will be done. L 
will take its place with those other nations now march- 
ing forward to freedom and progress. 


Reduce Debt 
Under N. Z. 
Labor Gov't 


Drastically Cut Overseas Debt 
In Spite of Heavy War 
Costs Abroad 


By MAURICE KITCHING 
CPA Correspondent 


WELLINGTON, N.Z.—In_ the 
days before the Labor government 
in New Zealand, its opponents 
said that Labor could not possibly 
conduct the administration of the 
country because it lacked busi- 
ness experience. The Tories 
made much of this so-called ‘‘busi- 
ness experience,” and warningly 
rolled around their tongues such 
other typical phrases as “the 
need for sound and prudent fi- 
nance.” - 

But by 1935 the voters of New 
Zealand had become suspicious of 
their government of Tory busi- 
nessmen who, after all, did have 
a difficult job in trying to per- 
suade thousands of unemployed 
that ‘‘business experience”? which 
led to the vanishing of income 
was to be supported. - 

So in that year the people took 
the risk of voting into power an 
“inexperienced” government. That 
government is still running the 
country more prosperously than it 
has ever been done before. 

Today, after 11 years, statis- 
tics tell the story of whether a 
country is better off financially 
under a government of “experi- 
enced businessmen” (only 
Tories need apply) er a govern- 
men of “inexperienced’”’ Labor 
men with common sense and an 
honest desire to do the best 
thing for the most people. 

The Tory way of “sound and 
prudent finance’ was to borrow 
money on the London market and 
each year borrow some more to 
pay the interest on that already 
owing. In the 28 years up to 1935 
the successive non-Labor govern- 

(Continued on page 3) 


The end of the war 


In Canada, large 


After 
convention in Regina, I am 
Then this country 


ABOR 


A. R. MOSHER 


President, Canadian Congress 


of Labor. 


Doubtful Overture 
To ITU Strikers 


OTTAWA (CPA)—A report to 
the Labor Department, made pub- 
lic in Ottawa this week, contained 
a doubtful overture toward the 
I.T.U. strikers from Wesley Mc- 
Curdy, publisher of the Winnipeg 
Tribune. Mr. Justice Richards, 
conciliator in the Southam news- 
paper dispute, says that Mr. Mc- 
Curdy is ‘‘prepared to re-employ 
any of the printers who had gone 
on strike as vacancies occur.’”’ The 
report adds, ‘“‘He reserved the 
right, however, not to re-engage 
any former employee who had 
been guilty of what he termed 
objectionable behavior during the 
strike.” 

So far attempts to hold a con- 


ference between 1.T.U. and 
Southam heads have not been 
successful. 


COURT ACTION TO 
DECIDE VALIDITY 
OF HOLIDAYS ACT 


RLYS. CLAIM EXEMPTION 


REGINA.—Two court actions 
which will test the validity of Sas- 
katchewan’s Annual Holidays Act 
and Minimum Wage Act insofar as 
they affect railways are under 
way and a consolidation of the two 
actions was probable, Attorney 
General J. W. Corman announced 
recently. 

The Holidays 


Annual Act, 


1 which went into effect July 1, 


requires that employees of one 
year standing shall be given two 
weeks holidays with pay at some 
time prior to May 1, 1947. 

The provincial government be- 
gan action against the Canadian 
Pacifie and Canadian National 
railways, charging non-compliance 
with The Annual Holidays Act in 
failing to post prescribed notices, 
said Mr. Corman. 

Shortly after these proceedings 
had commenced before Magistrate 
W. B. Scott at Regina, the rail- 
ways took action in the King’s 
Bench court against the attorney 
general for a declaration that both 
The Minimum Wage Act and The 
Annual Holidays Act were ultra 
vires and invalid insofar as they 
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Mosher Says 
Program of 
Unions Fair 


Rosy Dreams Dissipated— 
Workers’ Wage-Hour Pro- 
gram Economically Sound 


The people of Canada have 
naturally been concerned by the 
strikes which have occurred dur- 
ing the past summer. They realize 
that there must be some reason for 
such widespread evidences of un- 
rest and dissatisfaction on the 
part of large groups of workers. 
They are also aware that, while 
wage-increases have been prom- 
inent in the demands of the work- 
ers, more than simply higher 
wages and shorter hours of work 
is involved. Workers do not go on 
strike and give up their incomes 

(Continued on puge 8) 


SAYS UNIONS NEED 
MORE ORGANIZERS 


Claim A.F.L. Locals Handi- 
capped—Not Enough Money 
Spent on Organizing 


By Special Correspondent 

CALGARY — “While not con- 
demning those who have had to 
resort to strike action, this is not 
the time to throw our industrial 
machine out of gear,’’ said Carl A. 
Berg, vice-president of the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada, 
when he addressed the Calgary 
Trades and Labor Council on Fri- 
day night. “Strikes will retard our 
building, housing and reconstruc- 
tion program and increase prices, 
which will be detrimental to 
labor’s welfare,’”’ he said. He ex- 
pressed the belief that the con- 
vention of the Trades Congress be- 
ginning on Sept. 23rd in Windsor 
would find a solution and the way 
to correct injustices which would 
not endanger labor’s hard won 
rights. He-did not hint at what 
might be done nor suggest what 
might be the solution. 

Autonomous Body 

Speaking on one of the resolu- 
tions being sent to the Congress 
this year by the 'Trades Council 
demanding a more militant at- 
titude in presenting our demands 
to the government, Mr. Berg 
stated that years of experience 
have taught him that it is possible 
to sit down with the employers 
and government and reach an 
amicable settlement satisfactory 
to both sides. : 

Mr. Berg reiterated the state- 
ment of the Congress executive 
that we were an autonomous or- 
ganization and we would not take 
orders from the A.F. of L. in the 
U.S. as to who would stay in the 
Congress and who would not. He 
hoped the A.F. of L: would under- 
stand this and that a settlement 
would be reached which would en- 
able both sides to work together 
amicably in the future as they 
have in the past. 

Need Financial Aid 
KE. A. Heyne, of the Burns A.F. 


affected or purported to affect}of L. local, stated that a meeting 


railways, Mr. Corman. stated. 


(Continued on page 3) 
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Says Unions Need 
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would be held Sept. 3rd to dis- 
cuss action by. their focal in view 
ef the C.1.0. victory in the vote 
of the Burns’ workers on Aug. 
14th in which the €.3.0. was 
chosen as the bargaining agent of 
the employees. 


Many delegates of the Trades 
Council have expressed the 
opinion that the losing of this local 
j:~as a great blow te the Trades 
Council and placed the blame on 
the international heaquarters who 
refuse to assist locals. with organ- 
izing funds. The C.1.0. spends 
thousands on organizers each 
year, while the A.F. of L. inter- 
nationals leave the matter of or- 
anivac. GE cdcbate’- Molotov “eald dt ganization to the individual locals. 


was easy for some Allied coun-| . A week or two ago Wm. Long- 
tries to object to this request, be- ridge, business agent of the C.1.0. 
cause unlike the Soviet Union|in Calgary, made the statement 
they had suffered no devastation. that C.1.0. funds were spent on 
They had even enriched them-|o°rganizing instead of strike bene- 
selves materially because of the| fits. Judging from the fact that 
wait A.F. of L. internationals spend 

To which U.S. Secretary Mr.|nothing on organizing in Canada 
Byrnes took exception, pointing and very minor sums on strike 
out that the war cost the U.S.A.|benefits, as there are only a hand- 
400 billion dollars of which 11| ful of A.F. of L. workers on strike 
billion dollars was spent to help today in Canada, the A.F. of L. 
the Soviet Union with war ma-|internationals spend their funds 
terial. Nevertheless, there is more} 0°" neither of the two. The result 
truth, ugly treth, than poetry in of this has been felt in a good 
Molotov’s apparently unfair re-|™any locals who have been finan- 
mark, cially limited; some locals of the 

Capitalism is like that. Na-|A-F. of L. have been liquidated 
tions may be engaged in a costly by the C.I.O. and the situation will 
devastating war, but if they are be enhanced as time goes by un- 
not in the path of destruction, less the A.F. of L. internationals 
they grow fat on it, haekuse: war release, to some extent, the purse 
sets their economy to capacity| ‘rings for organizational pur- 
production, thus creating new/| POSES. 


capital assets and liquid accumu- a aaa eas 
Reduced Debt 


lations that otherwise would not 
(Continued from page 1) 
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AN UGLY TRUTH 


A few days ago at the Paris 
peace conference foreign minis- 
ters were debating reparations. 
The Soviet foreign minister Mr. 
Molotov was defending the Rus- 
sian 300 million dollar ‘‘damage 
suit” against Italy. During the 


take place because of market 
limitations. 

Neither Canada nor the U.S.A. 
or any other Allied country out 
of the path of destruction can 
deny that their material prosperity 
has been enhanced, because of the 
war. They cease out of the war 
with assets that would not and 
could not have been created under 
capitalist economy. They would 
not have created billions of dol- 
lars worth of new plants like Wil- 
low Run or Shipshaw Power and 
innumerable other great assets 
and facilities easily applicable to 
Peace time industry. Or, new 
roads like the Alaska highway 
which opens up new resources. 
Such projects in peace time would 
be considered ‘uneconomical.” 

True, national debts have in- 
creased by many billions of dol- 
lars. But, these national debts 
are also assets, strange as it may 
sound. Sure, Victory Bonds are 
a national debt. However, we do 
not owe it to anybody but our- 
selves. It’s a strange debt which 
Canadians owe to Canadians. 
Most of it was not borrowed, but 
saved from unspent incomes dur- 
ing the war. Hundreds of thous- 
ands of workers saved this ‘“‘debt’’ 
from their wages and salaries. 
Business men “saved” from pro- 
fitable war business thousands of 
dollars and invested these savings 
in Victory Bonds. Yet, we refer 
to these savings as a national debt. 
On the one side of the ledger it 
is a debt and on the other side 
it is credit. The $64 question is: 
what is a Victory Bond, an asset 
or a debt? The prize is a rubber 
crow bar. 

In view of all these great capi- 
tal assets and savings accumula- 
tions, it is pretty hard for Mr. 
Byrnes or anybody else to deny 
that we have greatly benefited in 
material wealth because of the 
war. Our homes were not de- 
stroyed. No bombs exploded over 
our cities, 

Capitalism is 4 senscless contra- 
action, it’s poverty in the midst 
of plenty. it is also prosperity in|! 
the midst of destruction. 5 

Maybe it is nob pleasant to be 
told that wo are richer because 
of the war. Mv. Byrnes, apparent- 
ty, does not like it. But it's the 
awful, ugly truth. 


ments of New Zealand increased 
the London debt every year, ex- 
cept for 1915 and 19380. Over 


those 23 years New Zealand’s debt 
in London rose from £68 million 
to £160 million sterling. And the 
burden of debt payment overseas 
became so much heavier. 


It is Owned and Controlled 


Hayward Lumber 
co, LTD. 
Lumber, Millwork, Builders’ 
Supplies. 
Osmose Wood Preservatives 
11848 78 St., EDMONTON 
PEone 735845 


10045 109th Street 


THE DAIRY POOL 


Labor Reduces Debt 

Lahor’s cabinet ministers, in 
their complete lack of the sort 
of “prudence” and “business ex- 
perience” so loudly praised by the 
Tories, began to reduce New Zea- 
land’s overseas debt. 

Thete were very heavy costs 
abroad during the war, when 
New Zealand had her fighting 
men in every part of the globe, 
but in spite of that the £160 
million sterling owing in Lon- 
don in 1925 has now been cut to 
£120 million sterling. 

Inevitably, as in all other coun- 
tries taking an active part in the 
war, there has been a rise in New 
Zealand's total public indebted- 
ness. But most of the debt has 
been incurred inside the dominion 
and the interest on it never leaves 
the country. 

Today New Zealand has to her 
credit in London a record fund of 
about £90 million. 

Opposition interests are froth- 
ing to get at it. Importers’ pres- 
sure groups are clamoring to 
spend it on all sorts of goods, and 
it’s not just a coincidence that 
most of them would bring the im- 
porters a nice line of commission. 


Save Overseas Resources 

But the government is going 
cannily. It wants to make sure 
that the nation gets value for its 
money. It’s not quite so ‘‘inex- 
perienced” as when it was first 
elected. It’s going to husband its 
overseas resources to meet: sev- 
eral possible demands. 

For one thing, New Zealand 
faces the need for the replacement 
of much capital equipment and 
machinery worn out or not able 
to be procured during the war. 
Stocks of some consumer goods 
normally bought from overseas 
are low and need replenishing. 
And today overseas prices are 
higher, so the money will not go 
so far. ‘ 

Then New Zealand has to con- 
sider the possibility of some scal- 
ing down of her sterling balance 
as part of the American loan ar- 
rangement. ; 

And last, but not least, there 


is still the annual interest sum to| 


be paid in London on the debt so 
“prudently” run up year after 
year by governments of “experi- 
enced businessmen.” 


PURELY CO-OPERATIVE AND SUPPLIES MILK 
AND CREAM FRESH DAILY. 


Entirely by Milk and Cream 


Producers of the Edmonton District. 


Northern Alberta Dairy Pool Ltd. 


PHONE 28104 


Equipped to Serve the Most Exacting; Desivous of Serving 
the Humblest. 


We invite every family, however lacking in funds or friends, 
to find here a true haven in time of bereavement. 
institute does not commercialize on its religious or fraternal 
organizations, preferring to maintain its prestige by its 
unexcelled service and the toyalty of its clientele. 

Prompt service, anywhere in Alberto, Cremation arranged. 


This 


HOWARD & McBRIDE, LIMITED 


Funeral Directors 


EDMONTON - ALBERTA 


Phone 25255 


Edson, Jasper, Cadomin and Bort Saskatchewan, Alberta 
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By H. ZELLA SPENCER 


HEN looking over Hansard the 
other day I was interested to 
note the discussion on the world 
Health Organization. Those who 
have been following the subject 
will recall that at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference the delegations 
from Brazil and China recom- 
mended that a conference be con- 
vened for the purpose of establish- 
ing an international health or- 
ganization. That conference was 
held in New York in June. The 
matter was brought up in the 
Dominion House that the constitu- 
tion might be approved by the 
Canadian Houses of Parliament. 


One of the members speaking 
quoted a_ paragraph from _ the 
speech of the Canadian Secretary 
of State delivered at the confer- 
ence. Possibly I could not do 
better than re-quote it: “In the 
establishment of the economic and 
social council, in the setting up of 
its commissions, in the negotiation 
of the relationships with the spec- 
ial purpose, agencies established 
by inter-governmental agreement, 
we are opening up a new chapter 
in the long struggle of mankind 
to master his environment, to the 
end that the material and eco- 
nomic resources of the world are 
used for the enrichment and not 
for the destruction of humanity. 
Our task is not an easy one. We 
shall have to overcome not only 
the internal forees in various 
countries which resist change, but 
also the skepticism that we shall 
encounter in many parts of the 
world regarding the ‘possibility 
of success in a co-operative effort 
of this sort.” 


I could not but think, ‘‘how very 
true!’ True, that it was a new 
chapter in the struggle of man- 
kind to master his environment. 
True also that there would be ob- 
stacles put in the way by those 
who resist change and also by the 
skepticism of those who seem to 
get chills up and down the back 
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‘}at the very mention of anything 


of world-wide co-operation under 
international guidance. Some of 
our Alberta Members of Parlia- 
ment seem to be particularly ap- 
prehensive if anything of that na- 
ture is mooted. However, I noted 
that this time they did not seem to 
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The Bennett Glass Co. Ltd. 


Auto Glass — Window Glass — Mirrors 
Glass Tops to Fit Dressers, Coffee Tables, Etc. 
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feel it necessary to make the ysual 
protest. . 

As another speaker commented, 
“In order to safeguard the state, 
its people must be as physically 
and mentally fit as it is possible to 
make them. There should be no 
economic or geographic bound- 
aries in equality of opportunity 
for medical care.” 

Other speakers spoke in ap- 
proval of the undertaking remind- 
ing the House that it would be 
necessary to give more than lip- 
service. It would be necessary to 
give financial service as well. But, 
as one speaker said, ‘“‘The cost of 
prevention of disease now pos- 
sible, thanks to modern medi- 
cine, is nothing compared to the 
terrific cost of supporting people 
through long years of unproduc- 
tive sickness.” 

I think we can feel that our 
C.C.F. is playing its part in build- 
ing up public opinion regarding 
the responsibility humanity has 
for health individually and col- 
lectively. 


“It looks like a storm. You 
had better stay to dinner.” “Oh, 
thanks, it’s not threatening enough 
for that.” 


~ CORONA HOTEL 


Attractive Two Blocks East 
Rates C.P.R. Depot 
It’s New — It’s Modern 


ET 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
AND RADIO 


Phone 21744 
ADAMS RADIO SERVICE 


Branches at Calgary, 
Banff 


10418A Jasper Ave., Edmonton, Altn. 


Edmonton, 


SELLING—Pure-bred dual pur- 
pose Shorthorn bull calves. 
November delivery, $100.00 
to $125.00 each. Ralph 
Thornton, Sedalia, Alberta. 


W. H. Gimby 


Arch Supports 
Made to Impressieg 
Recommended by 
Doctors 


KENT SHOE STORE 
10021 102nd Ave., Edmonton 
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EDMONTON SUPPLY COMPANY 


Ph. 21967 10139 96 St. 
Farmeva, Pumps, pumy 
truckers, gen- jacks, pipe, pine 
eral hardwere fittings, valves, 
and trucking feed cookers, tank 
supplies. heaters, farm 


stock tanks made 
to order, saw 
mandrels, belting, 
chain, wire rope 
sawmill supplies 
Geay Bonney 
tools,general 
hardware and 
plumbing sup 
plies. 
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6-28 7th Ave. E. CALGARY 


LABOR DIRECTORY 


Information Regarding Officers, | Meetings, ete, 
se cen and Other Labor Organizations in the Province. 


EDMONTON 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal & Soft Drink} Garment Workers of America No. 121 


Workers of America No. 314—Meets 
Srd Wednesday in Labor Halt, Preat- 
dent, J. Shirlaw, 10868 92nd Street. 
Soft Drink Branch Seeretary, 9937 S0th 
Avenue, phone $3916; Secy.-Treasurer, 
J. Flower, 10882 75th Street, phone 
71987. Deliveries delegate, J, Lindsay, 
10764 95th Street, phone 23941, 
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ntere and Joiners, No, 1325, United 
erhrainecheed ef—-Meeta firat and third 
Friday. President, W. G. Stanton, 
12065 O4th Sti; Vice-Pres,, R. J. Mat- 
calf, DR12 102A Ave; Fin-Sec,, LD. 
Polisrd, 9828 101A Ave: Ree.-Sec., 
Chas. D, Blair, 10820 107th St.; Treas- 
urer, J. A. 8, Smith, 1189892 98A St, 


United—Meets second Wednesday In 
each month in Labor Hall. President. 
Mry, Adele Cox, 10856 97th Street; 
Recording Secretary, P. G. Williamson, 
9548 106A Avenue, 


Railway Carmen No. 448, Brotherhoot 
of—Neets second Friday of are 
R. 


month in Labor Hall. President, J. 
Asplund, 12212 Lith Ave: Ses 
Lewls, 11417 TS8rd St.; Fin.-See, & 
Hamilton, 10950 s0th Ave, 


Fire Fighters, No. 209, International As- 
ecetation of—Meeta in No, 2 Mire Hall. 
President, Tom Steele, 9644 105th B., 
Edmonton: Secretary-Treasurer, Johy 
A. Staton, 11482 8Sth Street, MoV 
ton, phone T2741, 
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LABOR DAY, 1946 
| ae DAY, 1946, finds industrial relations in Canada 


in the worst condition of the last quarter of a century. 
Strikes in key industries, due to the refusal of em- 
ployers to meet demands for wages commensurate with the 
increased cost of living, are crippling the Canadian economy. 


Much of the blame for the present situation must be given 
to the federal government. its decision to place a ten-cent 
limit on increases in hourly pay has put wage negotiations in 
a strait-jacket. Its companion announcement that the profits 
a corporation makes are its own business, has created resent- 
ment in the ranks of Labor. : 


With the help of Mr. Donald Gordon of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, the government decided that it could 
allow wage increases up to ten cents an hour without greatly 
endangering the price structure, but that any increase in 
excess of ten cents would “wreck” price control. 


On the face of it that is an unsound assumption. It is 
unquestionably true that in some mass production industries 
where the demand for goods new exceeds the supply, an in- 
crease in production with a proportionate reduction in unit 
cost, would provide for substantial incrcases in wages without 
any necessary increase in price. In other cases profits now 
being earned by some industries would provide for wage 
increases without a price increase. In other cases price 
increases would of course be necessary. 

The important point against the government's rigid uni- 
form ten-cent limit is that it ignores the lack of uniformity in 
price-factors, and in the needs of various groups of workers. 


It is possible that wage increases of ten cents an hour in 
some cases would give the workers affected a reasonably good 
standard of living. In many other industries twice that 
amount would not be too much. The steel workers, asking 
only for $33.60 per week, come within the latter group. 
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In the brief presented to the industrial relations commit- 
tee of the House of Commons by Pat Conroy on behalf of 
the Canadian Congress of Labor, the inconsistent position 
of the government, and particularly the Minister of Labor, 
was shown. The Minister called upon the steel workers to 
accept the offer of ten cents an hour made by the steel com- 
panies as one that was “fair and reasonable.” In the British 
Columbia logging strike when the employers accepted the 
recommendation for an increase of fifteen cents an hour, the 
Minister hoped the workers would accept that because it was 
“sensible, fair, sound and reasonable.” We are forced to 
beheve that any other amount accepted by the employers 
would be “fair and reasonable” to the Minister. 


The “fair and reasonable” offer was in fact made by the 
steel workers, an offer which many might think was too 
“fair”, because it fell short of attaining a minimum wage 
Which all social service investigators have found is needed to 
give a Canadian urban family a decent living. But the 
Minister of Labor can only see as “fair and reasonable” an 
offer made by the corporations. 


* + + > 


The country is suffering because industrial relations have 
deteriorated so greatly. It is the responsibility of the govern- 
ment of the nation to take the action necessary to remedy 
the situation. Instead of taking such action it has holed in 
behind its ten-cent wall and is allowing the country to be 
damaged economically by unnecessary industrial strife. It 
is sheltering behind a supposed threat of inflation whieh it 
consistently uses to limit wages, but not to limit profits. 


When the steel companies were given an increase in the 
price of steel it was understood that it would provide for 
increases in wages. When pressed to tell how much of the 
increase should yo to wages Mr. Donald Gordon said: “If we 
had to come along and sturgest what the Wage increase should 
be or could be, then we would be in the position of telling the 
management what profits they ought to carn. Weare nota 
profit-control body; vee are a price-control body.” 


Possibly Mr. Gordon would say that he (or WPTB) was 
net a wage-control body, either. But by marking off the 
ten-cent. line fer wage increases that is exactly what he did—— 
assume wage-control. Apparently it is all right te set a limit 
on wages, but not on profits. i . 


The basic trouble with Canadian industry is that it is not 
operated for the purpose ef supplying the needs of Canadians 
but to provide profits for its owners. . Whether under public 
or private ownership there should be a control of industry, 
through representative industrial ceuncils, that- would en- 
sure: (7) that production is‘maintained at the highest pos- 
sible level to supply. the needs of the Canadian people; 
(2) that profits of privately-owned industries should. he 
limited to a reasonable return on capital invested, and (3) 
that the wage-income o¥ the workers should be high enough 
to buy the abundance whicls can be produced. 


Any industrial relations program which falls short of 
such o ane is certain to fail and will continue to engender 
industria) strife. 
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GET RICH—QUICK 

“A gcheme which started in 
Canada and has spread ta the 
United States illustrates the 
amazing way unscrupulous busi- 
nessmen ‘figure all the angles’ to 
gyp the government and chisel 
extra profits. 

“Some Canadian eoncerns pre- 
tended to export products to other 
countries, but the goods never left 
Canada. 

“Then the concerns pretended to 
import the products from foreign 
companies, which were in on the 
conspiracy. 

“Then the products were sold in 
Canada as ‘imported.’ That ex- 
empted them from price ceilings, 
so the profits were fat.”—The Citi- 
zen, Halifax, June 14, 1946. 
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AGREED! AGREED! 


“‘Even though shirts and 
work clothes and butter and a 
few more items are scarce, says 
a California labor paper, ‘just 
think how much harder it would 
have been to learn to read and 
write Japancse.’""—Trades & 
Labor Congress Journal, July, 


"46. 
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AN OLD FARM PROBLEM 

"“Turm prosperity ‘should con- 
tinue at least until well in 1948,’ 
the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce reported recently. But 
after that, it cautioned, ‘‘there 
is no assurance that the old farm 
problem, lack of adequate mar- 
kets and hidden farm unemploy- 
ment, may not again appear.’ 

“The nation’s farmers enjoyed 
a 200 per cent increase in net in- 
come during the war, the depart- 
ment said, and the farmers piled 
up a $10 billion backlog of sav- 
ings in cash and government 
bonds. 

“From 1940 through 1945, the 
farm population decreased by five 
million persons to a total of 25 
million, or 18 per cent of the na- 
tion’s population, but the net in- 
come from farming rose from $5.6 
billion to $14.8 billion, the de- 
partment said. Farm land prices 
have gone 69 per cent above 
1939, it was disclosed.”—Locomo- 
tive Engineers’ Journal, August, 
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A TOUGH ASSIGNMENT 
“SCRANTON, Pa.—Here for 


the annual convention of the 
American Newspaper Guild, 71 
newspapermen and newspaper- 
women were taken on a tour of 
an anthracite mine last weck. 

“It was no rubber-neck tour 
—the kind usually conducted 
for visiting firemen. Don Me- 
Crea and Eddie Donohoe of The 
Scranton Times staff saw to 
that. The visiting ecribes were 
taken into chambers where low 
coal is mined. They walked for 
miles along gangway roads and 
their big gripe was that they 
were tired, very tired. 

“Holy Gad,’ ”’ eaid Ernie Bay- 
ton, a delegate from Hammond, 
nd., ‘now ! know what John 
L. Lewis meant by Pportal-to- 
portal pay.’ 

; “Tony DBoyte, a general ae- 
signment veporter in Spring- 
field, [It., John &. Lewis’ home 
town, war very much impressed 
by the wisii to tho mine. ‘If the 
editorial writers could make 8 
trip tike this ence ov twice a 
month, i'm sure they would be 
more sympathetic to the minere’ 
cause when negotiations gra 
unde way,’ she said. : 

“All of the delegates seemed 
very much impressed by their 
trip to tho mines. Wot one of 
them felt that the mine workers 
are overpaid. b believe more 
trips like this owght to be ap- 
ranged,’ said Farrell. (Vice- 
President of District 1, U.M.W, 
of A., who arrangéd the trip,)” 
—Mine Workers’ Journal, July 
15, 1948, 
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By J. P. 


“Follow Me’ 

S we go about our daily 
work amid scenes that are 
so peaceful and reassur- 
ing, the cattle asleep upon 

the hillsides, the children at play, 
the groups that visit together in 
the village streets as the sun goes 
down, even the normal bustle and 
stir of the city’s activities, it is 
hard to realize that there are 
forces at work which can, and will, 
explode into violent activity 
against the best interests of work- 
ers everywhere when the time of 
their greatest effectiveness ar- 
rives. 

Yet we are living in one of the 
great revolutionary periods of his- 
tory, and if our witness to our 
social faith is to be of value we 
must be prepared for decisive ac- 
tion. We have traced together the 
utter paganism of the capitalist 
system in violating every basic 
commandment upon which accept- 
ed Law now rests. We recognize 
that the salvation of society re- 
quires that we abandon for ever 
our worship of competition for 
profit as the mainspring of eco- 
nomic action, and replace it with 
a fraternal co-operation motivated 
by mutual love. 


Happily for us we are not left 
without direction in the way we 
should go, for 1900 years ago a 
Carpenter decided that question 
for himself and for us, and fear- 
lessly accepting the consequences 
set out with his disciples toward 
an inescapable end.” ‘“Jesus,’’ 
wrote Sun Yat Sen, “‘was the su- 
preme revolutionary. In preach- 
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ing the Kingdom of Heaven he 
attacked, imperialism and eepita- 
lism, propagated communism, and 
exhorted all men to love one an- 
other even their enemies.” Cet- 
turies later Lenin admitted that 
the doctrine of “the Kingdom” is 
the world’s highest ideal. 


We shall not attain that ideal 
without sacrifice, and it is by 
sacrifical living that our most 
valuable contributions to a new 
social order are made. Here too 
is found the seeming paradox of 
joy through sacrifice, for as we 
fulfill our desire to strengthen our 
movement, a desire that lies upon 
our hearts like a Commandment, 
we experience the joy of success- 
ful effort. “I have kept my 
Father’s command,” said Jesus, 
“and remain within his love. I 
have told you this that my joy 
may be within you, and your joy 
complete.”” Thus the Socialist 
struggling with his enemies as 
they become known, registers his 
allegiance to the good, the noble 
and true. 


The Spanish Fascists used the 
massive stone churches in the vil- 
lages during the civil war as ma- 
chine-gun nests, and strong-points 
in their attacks upon the Loyalists, 
Before the Loyalists burnt one of 
these buildings to the ground in 
self-defence, they removed the 
figure of Jesus and set it up upon 
the barricades. To it they at- 
tached this notice, ‘Thee we 
revere for Thou wert one of us,” 

Surely as we resist evil we truly 
follow Jesus, even when the meth- 
ods we use are not always as wise 
as His. 


' 
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We are Pled 


H. R. Milner, K.C, 
P. E. Poirier, K.C. 
F. P. Layton 


: ged to Organize BUILDING AND CONSTRUC- 
TION WORKERS into One Industrial Organization. 


LOCAL NO. 4 
Amalgamated Building and 


Construction Workers of Canada 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


H. A. Dyde 
R. Martland, K. C. 


G. H. Steer, K.C. 
W. F. Bowker 
Alex. Smith 


Milner, Steer, Dyde, Poirier, 
Mariiand and Bowker 


Barristers 


TELEPHONE 26117 


See Us for Your Next New 


17332 Jaspes Ave. 


Solicitors 


Notaries Public 


ROYAL BANK CHAMBERS, 


EDMONTON, Alberta 


THE BEST PROTECTION 


THAT MONEY CAN BUY 


AT LOWEST RATES 


That Buy Safe Insurance. 


WAWANESA 
Hugh R. Stephenson Agencies 


- 405 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 


Phone 25267; 26911 


RADIO and ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES, 


EXPERT RADIO AND ELECTRIC APPLIANCE 
REPAIR SERVICE. 
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JEWELL ELECTRIC 
SALES & SERVICE 
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Mosher Says 


(Continued from page 1) 


unless they have what they feel to 
be ample justification for their 
action. . ‘ 

In my opinion, the attitude o 
the workers results largely from a 
feeling of disillusionment and ap- 
prehension. The effects of the 
war, not only on those who served 
in the armed forees and have now 
returned to their former employ- 
ment or to new occupations, and 
those who worked hard to provide 
munitions and other war supplies, 
are far more deep-rooted than is 
generally realized, Quite apart 
from the nervous strain caused by 
long hours and intensified produc- 
tion there was a constant overtone 
of tension and worry in the minds 
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THE GREGORY Co. 
Auto Body and Fender Work 


“We Fix Them Like New” 
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A. P. GREGORY, Manager 
9625 102a Avenue 


@ It's the exciting new 
portable cooker, now avail- 
able! ‘handi-chef’ cooks 
# complete meal for 4 per- 
sons — all at one time and 
with one element. It’s your 
answer to many cooking 
needs—for quick breakfasts, 
snacks or complete meals. 
It boils, fries, toasts and 
broals. 


‘handi-chef’ is a plug-in 
appliance, especially handy 
nt the cottage or for use on 
your verandah for cool 
cooking during hot sum- 
mer months. 


See the 'handi-chef' on display 


in our showroom, * 


_ DISTRIBUTED BY 


J. H. ASHDOWN 
HARDWARE (CO. 


Calgary and Edmonton 
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of the workers. Almost every one 
of them had sons or brothers or 
other relatives in the fighting 
forces, and, even in the best of 
circumstances, there was a con- 
stant fear as to the safety of those 
who went overseas. 


Rosy Dreams Dissipated 


To keep up the morale of the 
promised 


people, our politicians 
that victory would usher in a 
brave new world. Peace would 


make possible an era of justice 
and economic security,-such as had 
scarcely been dreamed of in the 
past, and new techniques of pro- 
duction would provide higher 


atandards of living for everyone. 


Unfortunately, those rosy 
dreams have been dissipated in 
the cold, hard light of reality. 
Firet of all, war-workers were 
laid off in huge numbers with- 
out any provision for dismissal 
pay. Reconversion has been in- 
credibly slow and_ inefficient. 
Shortage, especially of homes, 
have been a source of aggrava- 
tion, the government ap- 
pears to have no plan for the 
bright future it had promised, 
except the retention of wage- 
controls and at least a partial 


and 


lifting of price-controls and 
elimination of subsidies. 
Unemployment began to in- 


crease, and the workers became 
more and more afraid, not only 
that the improvements in their 
economic position and the status 
of their unions which had been 
won during the war, would he lost, 
but, still worse, that the country 
was headed for another depres- 
sion. 
No Alternative 

The workers felt, in the circum- 
stances, that they had no alterna- 
tive but to lay down a definile 
wage-hour program calling for in- 
creased incomes, which would 
give them a higher standard of 
living, and shorter hours of work 
which would not only provide leis- 
ure, but also greater opportunities 
for employment. It included 
| price-control by which to prevent 
the passing on of wage-increases 
|to the consumer instead of taking 
|them out of profits and increased 
production, and_ finally, union 
security in the form of the union 
‘shop and the check-off. 

This program is, in the opinion 
of Labor, wholly fair and reason- 
lable, and is based on sound eco- 
inomic principles. It is highly de- 
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sirable that the purchasing power 
of the people be increased, and 
this purchasing power is provided 
almost entirely out of wages. How- 
ever, in spite of the reasonable- 
ness of the program, it was op- 
posed by the leaders of industry 
and of government. The unions 
had greatly increased their mem- 
bership during the war, and thus 
improved ‘their bargaining posi- 
tion. 

Employers Oppose Progress 

Apparently, however, employers 
in @ number of industries had 
made up their minds to oppose any 
progress of Labor, and to under- 
mine the unions as far as possible. 
While the workers looked to their 
unions. to provide economic se- 
curity and protection against un- 
fair treatment by employers, the 
latter in many cases considered 
that the ideal situation was one in 
which workers might be laid off 
at the will of the employer, and 
wages be kept down by the com- 
petition of a pool of unemployed 
constantly looking for work. 

The attitude of the employ- 
ers stirred up feelings of dis- 
trust and ill-will among the 
workers, and their refusal in 
some instances to give any con- 
sideration whatever to the re- 
quests of the unions, precipi- 
tated serious disputes and 
strikes in a large number of Ca- 
nadian industries. 

It is evident that such a state 
of affairs is abnormal, and that 
it is harmful to all concerned. The 
workers are fully aware that the 
attainment of higher standards of 
living depends upon greatly in- 
creased production, but it is only 
when the workers refuse to pro- 
duce that any attention is paid 
to their demands. Undoubtedly, 
many of the strikes which have 
occurred in Canada in recent 
months could have been avoided if 
government and industry had 
adopted a more favorable attitude 
toward the program advanced by 
the Labor unions. We are con- 
cerned with the past, however, 
only in order that we may learn 
from our mistakes, and thus act 
more wisely in the future. 
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Cannot Be Ignored 


It must be recognized by gov- 
ernment and industry as well as 
by Canadian institutions gener- 
ally that ‘Labor in Canada has 
attained a status and strength 
which cannot be ignored. Labor 
is now an important and in- 
tegral part of the economic and 
social structure of the nation, 
and the sooner this fact is rec- 
ognized and appropriate action 
is taken to deal with Labor in 
aecordance with the principles 
of political and industrial de- 
mocracy, the sooner will Cana- 
dian industry be placed on a 
sound basis. 


As 


Not only must Labor unions be 
recognized as the bargaining 
agency for the employees they 
represent, not only must they be 
granted union security in the form 
of the union shop and the check- 
off, but industry must be prepared 
to accept the unions of their 
workers as partners representing 
the investment of human life and 
at least having equal claims to 
consideration with the investment 
of capital. Through industrial 
councils and similar devices, the 
workers must be given an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the making 
of industrial policies and to have 
some voice in matters upon which 
their very lives depend. 

The old but still prevalent idea 
that Labor is a commodity to be 
treated as simply one factor in the 
making of profits must be aban- 
doned by industry. Workers are 
human beings; they are citizens of 
their countries and of the world, 
and they are entitled to be treated 
with consideration and_ respect. 
The future of Canada and of the 
other nations depends upon the 
recognition of Labor’s rights and 
the sharing of responsibility for 
the control of both political and 
industrial affairs with the work- 
ers. Only in this way will it be 
possible to achieve peace on the 
home-front and .throughout the 
world. This is the message which 
the workers would give to their 
fellow-citizens on Labor Day, 
1946, 
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Focal Point of the West... 
@ 


By Land—by air—by water. All roads lead to Edmon- 
ton the Capital City of Alberta. 

It is Government headquarters not only for the Prov- 
ince of Alberta but also for Public Works Department 
of the Dominion Government in its administration of 


the N.W.T. 


It is the starting point of the Alaska Highway. Head- 


quarters for the North 
quarters for prospectors 
for the North. 


West Air Command. Head- 
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To Tourists ... 


There is “Alwaya 


a Picture Ahead” 


as you travel 


through the Edmonton districts of wonderful farmlands 
and scenery on your way to Canada’s great National 
Parks of Jasper and Elk Island Park. The best of auto 
camp accommodation exists in Edmonton. 


To Big Game Hunters... 


Within easy distance of 


Edmonton you ean get your 


finest heads and big game trophies, in additien to the 


best fishing on the American Continent. 


Edmonton 


outfitters have outfitted hunting parties fer years and 
know what is most suitable for that hunting trip you 


are planning this falt. 
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